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DROP IT! 


1B pees the British Government seriously intend 
to call another Conference on Central African 
Federation on January 1? There is now no doubt 
that Africans will refuse to come to it and that any 
decisions arrived at will have to be imposed. The 
probable consequences of such action are frighten- 
' ing. If Britain wishes to retain African confidence, 
two steps should now be taken. Federation should 
be dropped, and discussions on other forms of co- 
ordination, such as, for example, a High Commis- 
sion, should be studied, as suggested by Mr. Creech 
Jones: and many others. Secondly, discussions on 
the immediate internal problems of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland should be held. This is 
not the responsibility of the officials, but of the 
political leaders of all races. If nobody moves to 
break the present deadlock, the future of Central 
Africa will be one of racial strife. 


NEW PHASE IN MALAYA 


nt last Malaya appears to be reaping the first 
fruits of the groundwork that has been done 
since the war. September 15 was ‘citizenship 
day,’ when nine State Nationality Bills and the 
Federation Agreement Amendment Bill came into 
force. Seventy per cent of the Federation’s popula- 
tion, including more than half the Chinese popula- 
tion, are now citizens. Thus the first requisite of 
nationhood has been secured. There is also a more 
encouraging report from the Rural and Industrial 
Development Authority for the first half of this 
year. Last year only one-eighth of the money 
provided was spent ($625,000), whereas in the first 
half of this year R.I.D.A. spent nearly $1m. and 
has approved schemes for over $2m. more—on 
extension of mechanical cultivation and distribu- 
tion of fertilisers in the paddy areas, loans to 
fishermen, and training of Malays as building 


1See African Challenge, The Fallacy of Federation 
(Africa Bureau, 2s.). 


apprentices, blacksmiths, etc. Rubber processing 
and desiccated coconut factories are being investi- 
gated and planned. This is still on a small scale, 
and there have undoubtedly been delays. It is 
hoped that now a proper working arrangement has 
been found between R.I.D.A. and State and Dis- 
trict authorities, and that better pay for Rural 
Development Officers will remedy the staff short- 
age. In the rubber industry a smallholders’ scheme 
to give advances for replanting has been started— 
action so long delayed that the Straits Times finds 
it ‘ almost incredible that’ it ‘ is at last being taken.’ 
Much more needs to be done for rubber, in raising 
the efficiency of production and marketing for both 
smallholders and estates, and in negotiating a stable 
price basis with the United States. If these things 
are not done the beating down of rubber workers’ 
standards of living which is now taking place can- 
not be halted. In the political field, more municipal 
elections are being prepared for and greater con- 
fidence on the part of the people has resulted in 
better intelligence and consequently an improve- 
ment of the ‘ Emergency ’ situation. 


These recent events are encouraging, but much 
remains to be done. It is a pity that in the middle 
of this fight for life the Federal Legislative Council 
should need to pass anti-corruption legislation, and 
tragic that the Malay Rulers should be still delay- 
ing agreement to the widening of recruitment to 
the Malayan Civil Service, which admits at present 
only Malays and British subjects of European 
descent. 


Finally, ruthless methods of countering the 
bandits also have the disadvantage that they do 
not encourage the development of a liberal and 
tolerant spirit, which must be attained if demo- 
cratic institutions are ever to work in Malaya. The 
Independence of Malaya Party has now set its 
target at independence within nine years, with adult 
suffrage and elected legislatures in the States by 
1954 and at the centre by 1956. The Labour Party 
hopes not only for political independence, eu for 
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major economic reforms, including the nationalisa- 
tion of rubber. If such aims as these are to be 
achieved, the steady development that has been 
going on since the war must be maintained and 
the tempo increased. All of which depends on the 
healing of Malaya’s running sore. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


y (see East African Royal Commission to en- 

quire into the ‘ wider aspects’ of land use and 
social and economic development will extend its 
consideration to wages and conditions of labour, 
the development of industry, and problems of 
social security arising from urbanisation, but will 
not reopen the question of land ownership. For 
Kenya this is not enough, unless the use of under- 
farmed land in the White Highlands is included, 
and its ownership reviewed in the light of the facts 
discovered. In Kenya’s present troubles, a high 
standard of leadership is rightly being demanded 
of African spokesmen. The British Government, 
by widening the scope of enquiry to include what 
Africans at any rate regard as a grievance, and the 
Kenya Government, by withdrawing its attack on 
political rights and concentrating on Mau Mau, can 
create the conditions in which a lead can reason- 
ably be expected. We suspend further comment 
till more facts are known. 


HOPE FOR THE SUDAN 


iP things go well in Egypt, there is every hope 
that the new Sudan constitution! will soon be 
successfully implemented. The Umma delegation 
led by Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman el Mahdi has 
expressed itself satisfied that the British Govern- 
ment will not depart from previous guarantees that 
‘self-government will be followed by active prepara- 
tion for self-determination, and the new Egyptian 
Government appears to have made no attempt to 
follow the Farouk policy of using the Canal Zone 
controversy as a stick to beat the Sudan as well 
as Britain. Moreover, Egypt and the Sudan have 
reached agreement on the Nile Waters, and the 
Umma leaders have already had talks with the 
Egyptians on the constitutional future. The Con- 
dominium is not yet ended, but if Britain and Egypt 
agree to advance the Sudan to independence, it 
then remains only for the ‘ pro-Egyptian’ groups 
in the Sudan to participate in the building of their 
country. The Sudan is an enormous area with a 
pressing need to raise the standard of life of its 
inhabitants. The success of the first year of the 
Gezira Cotton Board under nationalised control? 
shows what can be done by large-scale organisation 
with an export crop. Hundreds of miles to the 


* See Venture, May, 1952, page 1. 
* First Annual Report 1950-1951, Sudan Gezira Board. 
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south the Zande Scheme, on which the Government 
has spent nearly £1m., is reported to have worked 
a remarkable change in a primitive community, 
with a cotton mill, ginnery and cotton-seed oil 
extraction plant, soap and sugar factories, and oil 
palms planted to provide a new industry in a few 
years. Twenty thousand families have been brought 
into village communities, so that education and 
medical facilities are now made possible. Many 
more Zandes will be needed in the Sudan. It now 
looks as though commonsense in Cairo and White- 
hall, as well as in Khartoum, will make it possible 
to achieve them. 


SINGAPORE DELAY 


AY BEN will Singapore pass its Development 

Bill? Introduced into Legislative Council in 
December, 1949, it was postponed in February, 
1951, on a Select Committee recommendation, 
pending a report on local government. A new Bill, 
including most of the provisions for planning and 
legislation in the first draft and power to prepare 
a Survey and Master Plan, was considered by 
Executive Council in October, 1951, but was not 
introduced into Legislative Council for fear that the 
‘controversial’ parts of it might delay its passage 
and then there would be no Survey at all. Instead, 
in December, 1951, a Bill made it the duty of the 
Singapore Improvement Trust? to carry out the 
Survey and prepare a Master Plan within three 
years. Now it is reported that Sir George Pepler 
is to proceed with the Plan. But what happens 
during the next three years? The Trust’s Annual 
Report shows that flats and houses of excellent 
design are being erected, despite shortages of labour 
and material and inflated costs. But the Trust 
‘has no legal obligations to provide houses at all’ 
and acts on its own initiative with the help of 
Government loans. ‘Public housing,’ it states 
categorically, ‘is still nobody’s business,’ and it 
never will be until Singapore passes legislation. 
Now that the Plan is to be prepared, support for 
legislation should be aroused. Otherwise, there 
will be no large-scale building in advance of the 
Plan (just as housing in Aden was held up for years 
while the Plan was being prepared), and there will 
be no guarantee that the Plan, when produced, will 
be operated. All town-planning legislation is ‘ con- 
troversial’ and will be fought bitterly and stub- 
bornly by vested interests. We have watched such 
a fight in this country and in some colonial towns— 
notably Lagos. It would be a tragedy if Singapore, 
where slums must be cleared, did not learn from 
this experience. 


1 See Venture, November, 1951, page 7, for details of 
how this Trust works, and its Annual Report, 1951. 


TWO WAYS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


By 


G. D. H. Cole 


iw there is to be, as Sir Richard Acland hopes 

and believes possible, a ‘ developing partnership 
between Great Britain and the colonial countries,’ 
the first step for Great Britain is to set its own 
house in order. If the British people are to be 
asked to make sacrifices in order to help colonial 
development, they must first be able to stand on 
their own feet—to pay with exports for the goods 
they import and to have something over for gifts 
or investments abroad. A debtor cannot give: he 
can only, at most, pass on money he has borrowed 
from someone else. In the past, the British economy 
had habitually a surplus for overseas investment, 
in the Colonies or elsewhere, and did invest some 
of it, on capitalistic terms, in colonial areas. But 
to-day there is no surplus, either for investment or 
for giving away: and the people are being asked 
to make sacrifices in order to help get the balance 
of payments straight. Until this has been done, 
whether we like it or not, there will be no large 
British resources that can be applied to colonial 
development, and what is so applied will be in 
effect money borrowed from other countries. These 
hard facts do not make it the less necessary for 
us to give, as well as lend, to the Colonies; but they 
do make it difficult—even impossible on the 
required scale—till British industry has been made 
a good deal more efficient and productive than it 
is to-day. 


The Americans, it has to be recognised, are at 
present the only people with a surplus to invest, 
or to give away. And they are all too apt to vitiate 
their generosity—which has been undeniable—by 
tying political strings to it. They are also too apt 
to tackle the actual problems of development in the 
wrong way. They have a tendency to think that 
what suits the American people must be suitable 
for other peoples: to believe that large-scale, 
highly mechanised enterprise is everywhere the 


1 Indeed, Great Britain has been borrowing from the 
Colonies, instead of lending to them. I mean that 
colonial dollar balances have been used to meet the 
sterling area’s dollar deficit, and that the Colonies have 
been accumulating sterling balances instead—that is, 
lending to Great Britain instead of receiving from her. 
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right thing; and, when they undertake social and 
educational projects, to fling at the less developed 
peoples masses of American-made equipment 
which these peoples have neither the skill nor the 
will to use. All that is in addition to their tendency 
to think of the less developed countries as sources 
of raw materials for themselves, and to believe that 
capitalist enterprise offers the only reasonable way 
towards fuller utilisation of the backward countries” 
resources. Consequently American help, where it 
is given, is very liable to take the wrong forms, and, 
instead of fostering democratic self-help among 
the recipients, to be either frittered away or used 
to strengthen the hold of reactionary forces. 


In some of the colonial areas, but by no means 
in all, British colonialism has given, on a small 
scale, some evidence of a better approach. But 
we must not allow successes in parts of West 
Africa, however real they have been, to blind us to 
sheer failure to show even the spark of a right 
approach in Malaya, or to relative failure, so far, 
to tackle the economic problem of the West Indies. 
Nor must we forget that in East and Central Africa 
white colonialism is still top dog and threatening 
further repressions. We have only a very little to 
be proud of as yet in the handling of the colonial 
countries: and what we have done well has been 
much more in the political than in the economic 
field and has been favoured by economic circum- 
stances that have raised the real incomes of Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast rather than by any economic 
help we have given. 


We have also to bear in mind that, although the 
British people have a special responsibility for the 
welfare of the colonial peoples, the problem of 
colonial development is only part of a much wider 
problem. It is part of the whole problem of lifting 
the less developed parts of the world up nearer to 
the standards of the more advanced. Colonial 
countries are bound for a long time to come to be 
competitors of non-colonial backward countries for 
the resources needed for development: and there 
are the Colonies and ex-Colonies of other colonial 
powers to be considered as well—for example. 
Indonesia, with its 70 millions living for the most 
part at an appallingly low standard, French, 
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Belgian and Portuguese Africa, and parts of the 
Middle East—not to mention India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. “These areas, put together, need many 
times as much economic aid as could possibly be 
supplied even if the Americans were to give as 
much as even the wildest optimist could expect 
of them, over and above what the British people 
could be expected to give if they became inter- 
nationally solvent. 


It is therefore vitally important to make what- 
ever aid can be given go as far as possible. This 
means, to the fullest practicable extent, helping 
the colonial—and other backward—peoples to 
help themselves rather than starting among them 
enterprises which will do nothing to help the main 
body of their inhabitants and may easily do more 
harm than good by breaking up their ways of life. 
I have a great belief in the possibilities of Unesco’s 
“Fundamental Education’ project—which is by 
no means to be regarded simply as an attempt to 
stamp out illiteracy, but rather as designed to give 
all-round help in adaptation to the conditions of 
life. It is, for example, directed as much to the 
war against disease as to the war against illiteracy; 
and the'lesson to be learnt from it is that the best 
progress is likely to be made where educational, 
hygienic, and economic progress are regarded as 
three aspects of a single problem, to be tackled 
together under the same auspices, so that the one 
helps the others. The second lesson is that it is of 
no use to give people what they ought to want— 
even what they clearly ought to want in their own 
interests—unless and until they do actually want 
it. Otherwise, when the educators and the tech- 
nical aid teams go away to repeat their services 
elsewhere, the local inhabitants will soon forget 
what they have been taught and destroy the equip- 
ment they have been given, but neither wish nor 
know how to use. Knowledge is a matter of learn- 
ing what one wishes to know; and the first step 
towards advancement of standards in backward 
areas is to help people to do for themselves—with 
the minimum of outside appliances—what they do 
wish to achieve as soon as they come to think it 
can possibly be done. 


‘This, of course, applies most obviously to such 
things as sanitary services, education in the pro- 
ductive arts, local irrigation and water supply, and 
other village services. But it applies also in the 
economic field, as the most successful experiments 
in colonial Co-operative activity have clearly 
shown. It means that the most important thing is 
not to embark on schemes of large-scale indus- 
trialisation, but to improve health—and therewith 
working capacity—local roads—and therewith 
marketing and communications—local water sup- 
ply—and therewith food production as well as 


health—using for all these things as far as possible 
local labour and materials, and only the minimum 
of imported machinery or supplies. It means also 
paying much more attention to local technical 
education for the kinds of job for which these 
developments will mean an increasing demand, and 
the removal of barriers in the way of promotion 
for the man who acquires a particular skill. It 
calls for the services of technical experts and 
teachers, rather than of vast quantities of capital 
goods, from the more advanced countries. 


If we are content to set about the job in these 
ways, giving good men rather than large quantities 
of expensive machinery or imported supplies, we 
can make good beginnings despite our limited 
financial resources available for use overseas. We 
can lay foundations which, because they are laid 
among the ordinary people in their own village 
environment, will be, not exotic capitalistic develop- 
ments set in an unchanged country, but real steps 
towards better living—and therewith towards better 
mutual understanding. But, though we can make 


. a beginning, our resources in Great Britain neither 


are nor are likely to become nearly large enough 
for us to be able to follow up these first steps by 
providing the great masses of capital that will be 
usable to good purpose when the preliminary con- 
ditions have been met. It is therefore of the highest 
importance that we shall proceed as far as possible 
internationally, with U.N.O. and its agencies, rather 
than Great Britain alone, taking the main responsi- 
bility for sponsoring ‘ Fundamental Education’ in 
the wide sense here given to the term, and also 
‘Point Four’ aid. This way of action is desirable, 
not only because it offers the best prospect of 
American aid without American strings or domina- 
tion by American concepts, but also because it is 
better for the world that the effort should be made 
internationally and cut loose from any suspicion 
that it is merely the latest dodge for holding the 
British Empire—or what is left of it—together. 


This article, being very short, is necessarily very 
sketchy too; and I know it raises a host of difficult 
questions that it does not attempt to answer. What 
it does, I hope, is to pose clearly a general problem 
which many of the discussions of colonial economic 
development seem to me to burke. Should we 
think mainly of large scale industrialisation, or 
even of great, costly investment projects in railway 
building, electrification and irrigation designed to 
improve colonial agriculture and marketing? Or 
should we begin mainly with relatively small-scale, 
simple things which can be done without a great 
deal of equipment and in such a way that the exist- 
ing local communities can co-operate in them, and 
play, with some skilled: aid, the main part in carry- 
ing them out? 


AMERICA’S POINT FOUR 


by David 


AS President Truman approaches the end of his 
tenure of office, it is clear that one of his actions 
which he looks back upon with most pride is the 
initiation of the ‘ Point Four’ programme of technical 
and economic aid to the peoples of under-developed 
areas of the world. In his address to the Democratic 
Party convention, just after the nomination of 
Governor Stevenson, he dwelt at length upon the 
subject, and he has made it clear that his interest 
in it will continue after he leaves the White House. 


The phrase ‘Point Four’ has been identified with 
this programme because it was first proposed in the 
course of the President’s 1949 Inaugural Address, in 
which it figured as the fourth of major courses of 
action in foreign policy which the President recom- 
mended. He said:— 


“We must embark upon a bold new programme 
for making the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of under-developed areas... . 
And, in co-operation with other nations, we should 
foster capital investment in areas needing develop- 
ment. 


It was almost seventeen months before Congress 
enacted a law establishing the Point Four programme. 
The long delay, and the modest sums allocated at first 
to the programme, served to dampen the high horves 


-which had been aroused throughout the world. Yet 
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this cautious approach is now regarded by Point Four 
administrators in Washington as having been funda- 
mentally sound. It is clear, they say, that the billions 
of dollars envisaged in Mr. Walter Reuther’s plan 
(a plan which, incidentally, the President himself read 
and annotated) could not possibly be spent without 
years of preparatory work. For this fiscal year the 
Point Four administrators requested $350 million, and 
they say that the sum was a reasonable estimate of 
what they could usefully spend. They received some 
$226 million. In addition, some $142 million has been 
allocated, under the Mutual Security Program, for 
technical and economic aid to such front-line areas 
of the ‘cold war’ as Indo-China, the Philippines, and 
Thailand. 


Point Four activities are now world-wide in their 
scope. They vary greatly, of course, according to 
the countries concerned. In Latin America, they are 
largely a continuation of co-operative projects which 
have been under way for a decade or more. Some 
$70 million in aid to Israel is included in the current 
programme, for obvious _ politico-humanitarian 
reasons. India, with $50 million, holds a similarly 
privileged place. The remainder of the funds and 
personnel are spread more thinly over non-Com- 
munist Asia, the Middle and Near East, and the 
independent nations of Africa. Aid to the colonial 
peoples of Africa comes, by way of. the metropolitan 
powers, through the Mutual Security Program. 
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There are, however, certain general principles which 
permeate the entire programme. The increase of 
food supplies, and the improvement of the health and 
education of the peoples of the countries concerned, 
are given the highest priority. Emphasis is placed 
upon working with people as they are, helping them 
to develop the techniques and skills they already have, 
rather than attempting massive injections of capital 
and modern machinery. Justly or unjustly, the 
Tanganyika Groundnuts Scheme is regarded as an 
example to be avoided rather than emulated. The 
recipient countries are expected to supplement Point 
Four aid with their own funds and personnel, and it 
is expected that the American share will gradually 
diminish in proportion (although not in absolute 
terms) as the projects develop. 


On the whole, the Point Four programme has been 
fortunate in the people it has attracted. The idea 
has had a genuine appeal for young and idealistic 
Americans. An obvious difficulty has been that some 
of the technical groups upon which the programme 
must rely have little or no experience of foreign pro- 
blems and viewpoints. It draws heavily, for instance, 
on ‘county agents ’—officials of the Department of 
Agriculture who are stationed in most rural counties 
to promote more effective farming. These men are 
conscientious and hard working, but tend to be 
provincial in their outlook. The leading officials of 
each mission, however, are chosen for their broad 
experience and greater understanding of international 
relations. 


Point Four administrators consider that their rela- 
tions with their opposite numbers among the tech- 
nicians and civil servants of the countries in which 
they are at work are good. They report, however, 
some difficulties with politicians at the ministerial 
level. Friction arises most commonly, they say, 
because the politicians want more money, with less 
control over its expenditure. Yielding to such pres- 
sures, the Americans claim, would result in waste and 
even corruption, and would tend to increase dispari- 
ties in wealth and the consequent political unrest. 


The Point Four officials tend to be dubious about 
the advantages of placing the entire programme under 
the auspices of the United Nations. This, they fear, 
would tend to induce the under-developed areas to 
combine and indulge in ‘log-rolling ’ for each other’s 
projects, in much the same way that the members of 
the United States Congress have done with regard 
to public works—and at a similar sacrifice of sound 
and economic development. They will, if pressed, 
readily agree that the United States has no claim to 
perfect wisdom. But they see no reason why United 
Nations’ delegates from the under-developed nations, 
placed in the same position of authority that United 
States’ Senators and Congressmen have held with 
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reference to public works, would behave in any 
notably different fashion. 


Point Five As Well ? 


They insist, however, that the United States must 
not use the power of its purse to dominate the 
recipient nations. They reject, for example, a theory 
which has been eloquently advocated by Justice 
William Douglas. Justice Douglas has pointed out 
that in many, though not all, of the under-developed 
areas reactionary social, political, and economic sys- 
tems persist, which prevent ‘Point Four’ aid from 
perceptibly improving the standards of living of the 
people. In such countries, the benefits of increased 
productivity flow chiefly to groups already highly 
privileged, and increase their wealth and power with- 
out assisting the mass of the people. 


Justice Douglas therefore considers that ‘Point 
Four’ will not succeed without what he calls ‘ Point 
Five ’—drastic social, political, and economic reform 
in many areas of the world. The United States, he 
feels, should act forcefully to achieve such reforms. 
A vehement critic of British, French, and other tradi- 
tional ‘ imperialist ’ systems, Douglas would deny that 
this would constitute something like American 
imperialism. 


The Point Four administrators incline to much 
greater caution. - Rather than impose land reform 
on a country, they say, the United States should 
encourage those groups in favour of land reform to 
put forward their own projects. Then, they say, the 
United States can help worthwhile projects forward 
by granting them technical and economic aid. 


As the technical programme progresses, it must 
inevitably take more and more capital investment to 
achieve the projects which have been prepared. Here 
one approaches a dilemma, as yet unsolved. The 
United States itself was largely developed by capital 
investment from abroad. But, aside from exceptional 
instances such as the oil industry, American capitalists 
are reluctant to invest abroad, when the returns are 
as high and the security much greater in America. 
Moreover, many governments in the under-developed 
areas are suspicious of and hostile to foreign, includ- 
ing American, investors. Whether the flow of private 
investment can be stimulated, or whether chief 
reliance will have to be placed on governmental or 
semi-governmental loans remains to be seen. 


* An important question is whether the Point Four 
programme, which in its nature will require many 
years to achieve real results, will survive the vicissi- 
tudes of American politics. Americans interested.in 
_the subject have been well aware of this risk, and of 
the importance of grounding the programme firmly 
on a broad issue of public opinion. 


For this purpose, a ‘Point Four’ conference of 
private and voluntary organisations was held in 
Washington this April. Over three hundred organisa- 
tions, ranging from trade unions and chambers of 
commerce to churches, sent representatives. There 
was a full schedule of speakers, both American and 


foreign. In addition, several hours were devoted to 
discussions, with the thousand-odd delegates divided 
into groups of twenty or so apiece. Each group was 
provided with someone professionally engaged in 
Point Four activities as a source of needed facts, and 
with two or more ‘trainees’ from Point Four coun- 
tries to give their views. _ 

No resolutions were adopted, or policies framed. 
But it was clear that most of the people who attended 
planned to give ‘Point Feur’ a prominent place in 
the programmes of their respective organisations. In 
this manner, it is hoped that knowledge of and sup- 
port for the idea will grow. Another conference will 
be held next year, and there are grounds for hope 
that President Truman, who will by then be a dis- 
tinguished private citizen, will consent to preside at its 
sessions. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Colonial Co-operatives 


Sir,—While in agreement with the general point of 
view expressed by Sir Richard Acland in his article 
in your October issue, I was rather surprised that, in 
selecting examples ‘of co-operative progress and 
developing partnership, he instanced the Gezira 
scheme, notable though hardly co-operative, and the 
Uganda African Farmers Federation of Partnerships 
(now registered as a limited liability company), while 
making no mention of the co-operative movements, 
in the full sense of the word, now flourishing in nearly 
all colonial territories. 

Most of these have grown up since, and largely 
as a result of, the publication in 1944 of the Fabian 
Society’s report on Colonial Co-operation and, even 
more, as a result of the influence exercised by three 
Labour Colonial Secretaries. I would instance in 
particular Tanganyika, where 106,000 African farmers 
in 1951 marketed over £3,100,000 worth of produce, 
most of it through the long-established and highly 
successful Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union. 
The Gold Coast, with an African Co-operative busi- 
ness of £5,500,000 and Nigeria with one of £1,500,000 
show the practical possibilities. In Uganda itself 
36,000 Africans have formed 400 co-operative socie- 
ties, on orthodox Rochdale principles and registered 
under the Co-operative Societies’ Ordinance, which 
in 1951 carried on a business of over £700,000. 

The success of these Uganda societies makes me 
the more concerned at the implication in Sir Richard 
Acland’s article that legislative and administrative 
changes are needed if co-operation in Uganda is to 
have a fair chance. The existing co-operative legisla- 
tion is based on the Model Co-operative Ordinance 
sent, early in 1946, by Mr. G. H. Hall (now Lord Hall), 
then Colonial Secretary, with a circular despatch to 
the Governors of all Colonies, suggesting that it be 
adopted and the necessary administrative machinery 
set up. 

This ordinance, or something closely resembling it, 


is in force in 24 Colonial territories, and has every- 
where proved an effective instrument of that partner- 
ship between Africans anxious to develop their own 
economy and Europeans trained in the co-operative 
traditions of older countries for which Sir Richard 
Acland so rightly calls. 


Yours faithfully, 
Margaret Digby. 


The Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
10, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


Central African Federation 


Sir,—Followers and admirers of the British Labour 
Party in Central Africa are doubtful as to the wisdom 
of the Party’s attitude on Federation. Mr. Dugdale’s 
pronouncement at the party Conference profoundly 
shocked all progressive opinion. Such faux pas were 
thought to be the privilege of Mr. Churchill. 


The various pronouncements of Sir Godfrey 
Huggins undoubtedly must cause doubts in the minds 
of many interested in the subject. They are the senti- 
ments of a reactionary, and of a blimp. But it must 
be constantly remembered that, in his own estimation 
especially, Huggins is an astute politician. His more 
unguarded and shocking statements about Britain and 
the British Labour Party are made with the sole pur- 
pose of appeasing the right-wing fanatics, whose 
influence in his party is grossly over-estimated by him. 
It is all too true that a right-wing outburst savouring 
of Fascism by Huggins keeps his party quiet for a 
considerable time. When matters go wrong in party 
circles an anti-Socialist diatribe can put matters aright, 
especially if it is punctuated with some scurrilous 
temarks about Jim Griffiths. Bad as Huggins is he 
is not, by any means, the worst. Indeed, at heart he 
is a kindly and a progressive man, who would, in all 
probability, be an active member of the Labour Party, 
were he living at home.* He knows full well that, 
much as he would wish it, he cannot put through 
progressive legislation, especially concerning the 
native. So he is obliged to act on the assumption that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. 


The vocal Rhodesian, who does not by any means 
Tepresent the majority, is the alternative, and is the 
section of opinion with which the Labour Party is 
allying itself. This opinion represents stark, un- 
adulterated, unashamed reaction, beside which the 
policies of the South African Nationalists would 
appear a model of liberalism and of progress. Their 
opposition to social or economic advance of the native 
is based on a terrible fear that amounts to hatred. 
They fear their own established positions such as 
they are, and to protect them they tell the grimmest 
fairy tales imaginable as to the dangers of native 
advancement. They hoist the Union Jack higher, 
and they sing God Save the Queen louder than any 
living mortals. Yet they are violently opposed to any 
progressive element in Britain, and they never tire of 
making scurrilous remarks about the British workers. 
- Their Toryism is Victorian, Their intolerance is 
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Elizabethan. Their ignorance is abysmal. These are 
the people who will succeed Huggins should such a 
catastrophe occur. These are the people with whom 
the Labour Party are allied. 


I am sincerely convinced that the Labour Party 
should not oppose Federation for the reasons that I 
have stated. Rather should they seek to postpone 
the measures until they are in power, when a more 
realistic and honest approach can be made to the 
subject. Outright rejection may hand power over 
to a body of men who will, through fear, ignorance 
and prejudice, bring irretrievable disaster to Africa. 
There are many progressive and thoughtful Rhode- 
sians, who see in the Labour Party not only the hope 
of the British Commonwealth but the hope of the 
world. These people will assist the Labour Party to 
seek a fair and lasting solution. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. A. E. Ralston. 


Fox Hill, Bromley, 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Arthur Shearly Cripps 


Sir,—I crave indulgence to comment on the death 
of Mr. A. S. Cripps, which you mentioned in your 
October number. The news of his death came as a 
shock to many people and not only his friends. This 
was evidenced at his funeral, which took place on 
Sunday, August 3, at his church, Maronda Mashanu 
Mission, about six miles from Enkeldoorn. Attend- 
ance at the funeral greatly exceeded expectation. 
Pall-bearers were three Europeans and three Africans; 
one of the Europeans was a Constable-Sergeant from 
Enkeldoorn. 


It has been said that Father Cripps spent his life- 
time working for African people; this is wrong. He 
worked for the benefit of all the community. Rev. 
Arthur Shearly Cripps was both brave, wise and 
physically strong. For a man of his clan to live to 
83 years of age under self-imposed hardship is a 
clear evidence of strength. As a servant of Our Lord 
he served his mission truthfully, and as a brother of 
men he undertook to demonstrate four standards, if 
not more, in practice: honesty and love was a part 
of his great character and selfishness and hate was 
unknown to him, hence he endeared himself to men 
both in public and private life. In his passing, 
Southern Rhodesia has lost a great leader of all time. 
But let us hope that those who desire to render honest 
service to the cause of humanity in this multi-racial 
society shall not hesitate to follow the good example 
of the Rev. Arthur Shearly Cripps, who lived a very 
simple life yet in him was the highest quality of a 
man who served God and his brethren as required 
by our Lord Christ Jesus. 


MAY HE REST IN PEACE. 
Yours faithfully, 
Charles Mzingeli. 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. ne 


Trusteeship Column 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 


DMINISTRATIVE Union is a useful economic 

device for the single technical government of con- 
tiguous areas. Trust Territories, both in Africa and 
the Pacific, have benefited by such union with richer 
and more advanced colonial areas. It is evident, how- 
ever, that in the minds of some members of the 
United Nations, these advantages have to be weighed 
against the danger of political absorption by the 
. Administering Authorities. 


In the Report to the Trusteeship Council of the 
Standing Committee on Administrative Unions’ now 
published, this conflict is clearly brought out. 
Emphasis is laid, in the analysis of the situation of 
each territory, on whether this government of areas 
‘as integral parts of Colonies’ will lead to their 
extinction. The General Assembly, after examining 
the Report, adopted clear resolutions demanding pre- 
cise, separate, statistical data for the Trust areas; that 
every effort should be made to maintain their separate 
identity; and that visiting missions should report on 
the effect of administrative union. 


These latest resolutions are only the last of a stream 
which has been flowing steadily through the files of 
1952. For instance, A/L 40 recommends participa- 
tion by the indigenous inhabitants in the work of 
the Council; A/L 38, the setting up of a Standing 
Committee of Petitions; A/L 39, increasing control 
by Visiting Missions; A/L 46, better implementation 
of Council and Assembly Resolutions; A/L 48, total 
abolition of corporal punishment. (Ironically, this 
has been rejected by the Gold Coast legislature, with 
its African majority.) A/L 44 demands a detailed 
time-table and plan for the achievement of complete 
independence by Trust areas. This has the unexpected 
effect of placing a halo around Italy. Independence 
within ten years has been promised to Somaliland, 
partly because of distrust of the Italian Administra- 
tion and partly as a means of inducing the inhabitants 
to accept it at all. There is no obligation on the 
Administering Authorities to submit any such time- 
table in other areas. It is partly because of this differ- 
ence in responsibilities that the General Assembly 
looks with such disfavour on the administrative union 
of trust territories with other non-self-governing 
countries. The British Trust territories concerned are 
Togoland, the Cameroons and Tanganyika. 


The fundamental issue of the Standing Committee’s 
Report is this: Is this separate development as a 
separate entity, demanded by the Assembly, para- 
mount, or is it possible to say that it sometimes con- 
flicts with Article 76b of the Charter, whose objective 
is to promote the political, social, economic and 
educational advance of the inhabitants ‘as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of each 
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territory, and to the freely expressed wishes of the 
people?’ It is perhaps true to say that, while the 
original intentions of U.N.O. were to protect Trust 
areas from merely becoming exploited Colonies of an 
imperial power, it was not foreseen that these areas 
might at some stage wish to combine with colonial 
areas that were rapidly becoming totally self govern- 
ing. This is becoming increasingly evident in the case 
of Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons. 

In Tanganyika, fear was expressed that the East 
African High Commission and inter-territorial activi- 
ties might come to signify more than mere adminis- 
trative union, and though these were operating to the 
advantage of Tanganyika, they should be kept strictly 
within limits. In Togoland, although the last Visiting 
Mission agreed with the Administration that its future 
lay in close co-operation with the advanced and 
increasingly independent Gold Coast, this view is not 
reflected in Assembly resolutions. Indeed the attitude 
of the Standing Committee appeared to be, rather, 
that with the transfer of power to the Gold Coast, 
the United Kingdom might not be able to carry out 
its obligations under Article 9 of the Trustee Agree- 
ments. A similar situation is developing in the rela- 
tionship between Nigeria and the Cameroons, The 
Trusteeship Council, while explicitly observing that in 
the process of formulating the new constitution the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory freely took part in 
local and regional conferences, and while admitting 
that the administrative measures are conducive to- 


‘wards progressive development as laid down in 


Article 76b on the Charter, yet felt obliged to express 
fear that the present arrangements might prejudice a 
separate and independent status for the Cameroons. 
Indeed the impression is sometimes conveyed that 
U.N.O. is more anxious to retain its own control 
over the Trust areas, than to allow for their ultimate 
advantage. 

The problem of Administrative Unions in the 
Trusteeship area, at first sight a simple one of economic 
and technical development, is also an unhappy object 
lesson. It shows clearly that the keenest efforts 
towards helping colonial peoples in their social and 
economic advance can always be bedevilled by the 
political suspicion that has invaded international 
supervision. This suspicion will certainly continue 
as long as there is any tendency on the part of the 
inhabitants of Trust Territories to value their separate 
status. 

Molly Mortimer. 


Have you read 

TRUSTEESHIP IN PRACTICE ()) 
By Molly Mortimer | 

Obtainable from FABIAN COLONIAL BUREAU 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting was held on the eve 
of the Labour Party Conference at Morecambe, 
under the title of The Challenge of Africa, with Mrs. 
Eirene White, M.P., in the chair. 


Mr. James Griffiths said that the central problem of 
Eastern and Southern Africa was that of peoples of 
different races living separately in every respect. It was 
surcharged with prejudice and emotion, and the danger 
was that, if the communities could not work together as 
partners. one form of domination would beget the desire 
for another domination, ending in conflict. He rejected 
the South African method of approach—as it was rejected 
by the overwhelming majority of this country—as 
morally wrong, impracticable, and bound to deepen 
antagonism. Mr. Griffiths referred to Dr. Malan’s speech 
on September 23, in which he said he would seek a 
mandate to incorporate the three High Commission 
territories. Dr. Malan had said his patience was becom- 
ing exhausted, and Mr. Griffiths wondered whether he 
realised how these words sounded to people who had 
heard them before when they were used in Europe and 
brought conflict and disaster. Mr. Griffiths said that 
successive British Governments had made it plain that 
when the time was ready they would consult the people 
concerned, and in his view, if the people said ‘ No,’ that 
should determine the view of the British Government. 
These territories were British protectorates. 


If Dr. Malan’s view was rejected, that laid upon us the 
obligation to work out an alternative. The Labour Move- 
ment must realise that it was not only wealthy Europeans 
who feared the rise of the Africans, but that the European 
workers, including the miners, were also motivated by 
fear. In his view, they should think of it as a problem 
that is not static. He urged Europeans to realise that 
their sons and daughters and the Africans’ sons and 
daughters are going through the same process; even if 
they are kept in separate schools in Africa, when they 
come to this country they go to the same universities, 
use the same text books, sit for the same examinations 
and enter the same professions. In a few years, the 
problem will be between the white doctor and the African 
doctor, the white lawyer and the African lawyer. If 
their fathers have shown bitterness, what will happen 
when their children come to face this problem? He 
urged the people of the different communities to come 
together in their churches, their cultural societies, their 
trade unions and co-operatives, to sit round a table and 
thrash out their problems together, and to ‘ end this stupid 
discrimination.’ 


Mr. Griffiths said that the problems of building 
democracies in all the African countries were many and 
difficult, but he had confidence that in West Africa these 
problems were manageable. The central difficulty lay 
in the multi-racial territories. The British people had 
also their part to play in befriending the students and 
other Colonials on their own doorsteps. 


Mr. John Dugdale, M.P., warned delegates that if the 
Conservatives de-nationalised transport, the next Labour 


Government could re-nationalise it, but that if the pro-- 


posed scheme for Central African Federation were im- 
plemented there could be no going back. Southern 
Rhodesia had refused co-operation in the Central African 
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Meeting at Morecambe 


Council and had demonstrated that it would welcome 
co-operation on its own terms, which were the domina- 
tion of all three territories by the white population. 
Mr. Welensky wanted to ‘ break the strangle-hold of the 
Colonial Office ’—that had been the ‘strangle-hold’ of 
Jim Griffiths. The British Government must not give in 
to the black-mailing threat that Southern Rhodesia would 
go into the Union if Federation were not granted. 


In East Africa, inter-racial problems were handled 
very much more sensibly, but education must be tackled. 
Three-quarters of the children of East and Central Africa 
got absolutely no education, while income tax in the 
higher ranges was very low indeed, judged by our stan- 
dards. The new Gold Coast Government was making 
great efforts to educate its people, and the territories stil! 
under direct United Kingdom control must face the 
challenge that they might be outpaced by West Africa. 


Mr. James Johnson referred to his recent visit to West 
Africa, and stressed the impression of latent power which 
he had received in the Gold Coast. Sir Richard Acland 
said that the Labour Party had provided the constitu- 
tional framework for the upward movement of the peoples 
of West Africa, but we must recognise that since the 
war we had absorbed thousands of pounds’ worth of 
goods from West Africa, for which we had paid, in effect, 
by credits. The challenge of East and Central Africa was 
to the communities living on the spot. This was a chal- 
lenge to the British people themselves, and it could not 
be met if we assumed that the aim of Socialist planning 
was to maximise the standards of British Socialists. 
British Socialism must be transformed into something in 
which even the British standard of living is made sub- 
ordinate to our partnership with primitive peoples mov- 
ing on to a higher level. If we cannot do this, we have 
no right to throw stones at Dr. Malan. 


The meeting was organised in conjunction with the 
Preston Fabian Society, who provided stewards and 
advertised the meeting in the locality. The Bureau is 
greatly indebted to Mr. R. Fleischmann, the Convenor 
of the Preston society, for his help. 


Fabian Autumn Lectures 


BRITAIN AND THE 
ASIAN REVOLUTION 


Speaker : 
RITCHIE CALDER 


November 11, 7.15 p.m. 
Livingstone Hall, S.W.1. 


Tickets: price 2s. and 3s. 6d. (for members of the 

Fabian Society and Bureaux) and 2s, 6d. and 4s. 

for non-members) can be obtained from the Schools 
Secretary, 11, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 


Guide to Books 


The Sudan Question 
By Mekki Abbas. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


It is highly significant that a Sudanese, for the 
first time, has written a historical review of the dis- 
pute over the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium rule of 
the Sudan. The point is worth the careful con- 
sideration of those whose task it is to give official 
advice to their respective Foreign Offices, for Mekki 
Abbas is one of those who represent the growing 
emergence of the Sudanese people. It is now 
impossible for Egypt and Britain to conclude agree- 
ments concerning the Sudan, as they did in 1899, 
1929, 1936 and the abortive attempt in 1946, with- 
out consulting the Sudanese. 

To most British people Egypt and the Sudan are 
synonymous terms and the question of the sovereign- 
ty over the Sudan is discussed by Mekki Abbas who 
correctly points out that 

“at no time in modern history were Egypt and the 

Sudan politically united as one country’ (page 29). 

The Egyptians conquered, in the name of the Sultan, 
the Kingdoms of Nubia, Sennar, and Darfur; and 
attempted to extend their control by slave raiding 
activities in the territories of the Southern Tribes. 
The Mahdi overthrew this corrupt Turco-Egyptian 
rule and his successor the Khalifa Abdullahi was 
eventually defeated and killed by an Anglo-Egyptian 
army under Kitchener in 1898-99 when the Con- 
dominium Rule began. The conflicting interests of 
Britain and Egypt, together with the growing national 
aspirations of the Sudanese, have precipitated the 
question of sovereignty. Is the Sudan Egyptian 
territory by right of the conquest of 1820? Or did 
the Mahdi establish an independent sovereign state? 
While the problem«may be important to the jurist, 
to the Socialist the issue is simple for sovereignty 
resides in the will of the people, and whatever the 
Condominium may desire, the Sudanese people must 
be consulted on this fundamental issue, however 
difficult it may be because of the diversity of tribes 
and conditions. 

The author is convinced that his people should 
have the right of self-determination, while apprecia- 
ting the Egyptian point of view, particularly with 
regard to their fears about the control of the Nile 
waters and we too must realise that with the de- 
velopment of civil engineering it is possible to divert 
the life blood of Egypt. He states in this connection 
that: 

“The Nile waters agreement [of 1929] guaranteed 
for Egypt her irrigation interest, and, since the 
completion of the Jebel Awlia dam, all Egyptian 
demands for water have been met. When all irri- 
gation works on the Nile are completed Egypt will 
be assured of all the waters for the land she can 
possibly cultivate’ (p. 83-84). 

Thus it is not water for irrigation, but land for 
immigration that Egypt really needs. 
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Finally Mekki Effendi considers the future 
prospects. He is obviously not impressed by the 


Sudan decrees promulgated by the Egyptian Govern- 


ment after its abrogation last year of the 1899 agree- 
ment and the 1936 Treaty. In fact, these arbitrary 
declarations have considerably weakened and divided 
the pro-Egyptian parties in the Sudan. On the other 
hand, he warmly welcomes the Morrison proposals, 
which he considers fair although he thinks some 
amendments should be made to satisfy the pro- 
Egyptian elements in the country and he advocates 
that the proposed trusteeship should be formed of 
those states not concerned with the Middle East. The 
author believes that the continuation of the Con- 
dominium will further divide the Sudanese, although 
he pays warm tribute to the excellent work which 
Sudan Government officials (mainly British) have 
done over the past SO years. 


This is a fascinating and informative book; my 
only regret being that Mekki Abbas did not develop 
more fully his views on the internal political situa- 
tion, and the future development of the parties and 
personalities, although I appreciate that he was 
mainly concerned with the relations between Egypt 
and Britain. Perhaps he will consider this point as 
the subject matter for another book. It seems to 
me that the future of the Sudanese is in their own 
hands and the tragic division between themselves 
must naturally retard development. The Umma 
Party alone appears to know what it is seeking, 
while the Unity of the Nile Valley supporters are 
divided hopelessly among themselves. 


Tom Rowland. 


The Palm-Wine Drinkard 
By Amos Tutuola. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


“I was a palm-wine drinkard since I was a boy 
of ten... I had no other work more than to 
drink palm wine in my life... My father got 
eight children and I was the eldest among them, all 
of the rest were hard workers but I myself was an 
expert palm-wine drinkard.’ 


This engaging opening prepares us for any de- 
velopment whatever, which is as well, for phantasies 
crowd through the pages as this young master- 
drinker’ journeys through the bush, armed with ‘ ail 
my native juju and also my father’s juju.’ His ex- 
ploits carry us back to Grimm and Hans Anderson, 
if these vivid imaginings are based on West African 
folk-lore they are also akin to the age-old magic 
of our nursery tales. There is a hint of allegory; the 
language is poetic as well as ‘ pidgin’; there is some- 
thing of the horror, though not the power, of Poe; 
of the sylvan phantasies of George Macdonald. 

But the point, for the Fabian student of African 
affairs, is that here, for the first time with the cachet 


of a leading publisher, we can read and try to 
understand an African’s own presentation of the 
natural imaginative quality of his mind, for although 
the literary merit of this work may be exceptional 
the cast of mind is typical. The author’s own life 
story is representative of that of large numbers of 
his fellow countrymen and his book gives an 
illuminating glimpse into the hinterland of mind 
which the African brings to- polling booth and 
council chamber today. Can he master the ways of 
the world without losing this imaginative gift—but 
harness it effectively to the hard facts facing him? 


Jane Wraith. 


Population Growth in Malaya 


By T. E. Smith. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 15s.) 


The rapid increase in population in the countries 
of South and East Asia is likely to have very serious 
economic and political consequences and it is im- 
portant that the facts about it should be widely 
known. The book under review is to be welcomed 
as an important contribution to the understanding of 
this problem. 


It is sometimes suggested that little can be done 
at this stage because of the lack of reliable statistics. 
Mr. Smith has, however, proved that the sources 
available in Malaya, when handled by a specialist, 
can yield illuminating results and provide a sound 
basis for predicting probable future trends. The 
book deals separately with the three major sections 
of the population—the Malaysians, the Chinese and 
the Indians—and gives a concise account of the 
differences between their demographic and economic 
characteristics. 


Malaya has now entered a phase in which popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of well over 2 per cent. 
per annum even though there is a small net loss 
through emigration. The significance of this rate 
can be fully appreciated only by looking at the 
separate sections. In 1947 the enumerated popula- 
tion of Malaya was 5,900,000, of whom 3,162,000 
were males. Of the latter, 45 per cent. were 
Chinese, 40 per cent. Malaysians and 12 per cent. 
Indians. Thirty-five per cent. of the total population 
live in urban areas and these are chiefly Chinese who 
furnish most of the labour for both European and 
Chinese owned mines. About half a million persons 
are employed in the rubber plantations, and since 
1931 Malays have been gradually displacing Chinese 
and Indians in the labour force. Of the 470,000 
persons returned in 1947 as engaged in rice growing, 
89 per cent. were Malaysians. 


The most prolific element is the Chinese: the ‘ true 
rate of increase’ of the stable population at 1947 
fertility and mobility rates was as high as 3.4 per 
cent. per annum. For the Malaysian population 
the comparable rate was 2.29 per cent. In 1948 the 
Federation of Malaya death rates were 19.8 per 
thousand for Malays, 12.9 for Chinese and 12.8 for 
Indians. 
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What are the prospects for the future? Must we 
expect a grim Malthusian outcome? In an interes- 
ting concluding chapter, the author argues that, if 
India, China and Java could in the near. future - 
reduce their fertility, there would be an immediate 
reaction on the related community in Malaya; on 
the other hand, the causal influence might be the 
other way about. We are told that ‘. . . Malaya 
has gone further than China, India and Java in 
taking some of the initial steps which many demo- 
graphers believe to be pre-requisites for a reduction 
in fertility.” There is already some evidence that 
on the large estates in Malaya fertility is lower than 
in other rural areas: for example, the number of 
children 2—4 per 1,000 Malaysian women 20—44 
in 1947 was 517.6 in the total population and 349.1 
in the estate population. If birth control is to in- 
fluence the trend of fertility, the necessary changes 
in social outlook must first take place in the urban 
areas and then spread to the countryside. After a 
prolonged and painful struggle a municipal birth- 
control clinic was at last opened in Singapore in 
1949 and the Family Planning Association has 
established a number of centres in different parts of 
Singapore Island. 


What is going to happen to fertility cannot be 
discussed without reference to the future of the 
Malayan economy, a subject dealt with in the 
important document, Draft Development Plan of 
the Federation of Malaya (Government Press, Kuala 
Lumpur, 1950). The probable trend in world de- 
mand for tin and natural rubber in the next 20 years 
is not likely to require an increase in supply from 
Malaya. If the standard of living of a rapidly 
increasing population is to go up, there must be a 
big rise in the production of other goods. This 
book concludes that there will have to be a revolu- 
tion in the technique of agricultural production and 
a vigorous programme of industrialisation. Herein 
also lies a firm possibility of reducing fertility, for 
it would lead, among other things, to a considerable 
extension in the gainful employment of women in 
industry, wider access to education and the abolition 
of the social gap between the white-collar and the 
working classes. On the burning question of mass 
emigration from the over-populated countries of 
Asia, the author speaks plainly: ‘ Quite apart from 
the political issues involved it would be a demo- 
graphic tragedy if Malaya were made to receive 
large numbers of penniless, illiterate immigrants, and 
thus lost the bright chance she now has of solving 
her own problem of population growth and showing 
the other countries of South East Asia how to solve 
theirs.’ Whilst this is fair comment on the problem 
facing Malaya, we are still left in the dark as to the 
part which migration must play if the staggering 
population problems of Asia are to be tackled in 
time. 


Mr. Smith’s valuable survey throws light on many 
dark places and it deserves to be widely read. 


Brinley Thomas. 
DESes 


STATEMENT ON KENYA - 


On October 21, 1952, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies made the following statement in reply to a 
question tabled by Mr. James Johnson: 


. As the House is aware, a state of emergency was 
proclaimed in Kenya last night. This was done with my 
full knowledge and approval. Secrecy was essential if 
the ring-leaders were to be arrested quickly and outbreaks 
of violence avoided. The timing of the operation was 
therefore arranged to coincide with the arrival of the 
1st Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers from the Middle East 

. troops have been brought in solely as a reserve and 
all action now being taken is by the Police. . . 


Since the middle of September the situation has become 
progressively worse.- Once, crimes were committed by 
stealth, but now law and order are challenged in broad 
daylight. Chief Waruhiu was murdered on the highway 
by a hired gunman who did not even know his victim. 
Fire-arms and gelignite continue to be stolen and fire- 
arms instead of knives are being increasingly used by 
the terrorists. 


Mau Mau terrorism is carefully planned, centrally 
directed and its object is to destroy all authority other 
than Mau Mau. Its leaders are establishing their own 
courts in their attempt to usurp the functions of Govern- 
ment. 


Action against these leaders was imperative. The 
ordinary process of the law is necessarily slow. In pre- 
sent conditions in Kenya it would have allowed time and 
opportunity for those behind the outrages to organise 
widespread disturbances in which numbers of innocent 
people might have been killed. The declaration of an 
emergency has enabled the Kenya Government to detain 
the ring-leaders and their lieutenants, about 130 alto- 
gether. The prisoners will then be screened and some 
may be released when the tension following the opera- 
tion relaxes. . . 


I am leaving for Kenya next week, not to discuss the 
present measures—which, as I have already made clear 
have my full support—but to see for myself what is 
happening and to consider, with the Governor, plans for 
the future development of the Colony. . . 


Mr. Johnson: Is the Minister aware of the keen anxiety 
on all sides of the House at the worsening situation and 
also of the keenest perplexity on this side of the House, 
at least, at the apparently sudden flaring up of disorder 
in the last few weeks? Is it not now apparent that there 
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are wider social and economic causes besides the growth 
of Mau Mau? 


Mr. Lyttelton: Yes, that is why I made it clear in my 
previous statement that there are long-term problems 
of great urgency and gravity for Kenya which I hope wil? 
be examined in a calm and peaceful atmosphere by the 
Royal Commission, whose appointment I have already 
foreshadowed. . . 


Mr. J. Griffiths: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that we commend indeed his action in deciding to go 
himself to Kenya immediately? May [I ask whether 
reports which appear in this afternon’s press are true, 
that is that Jomo Kenyatta, the leader of the Kenya 
African Union, has been arrested? May I ask the 
Minister if any information is as yet forthcoming about 
this and whether he will make a statement as soon as 
possible? This is the largest organisation of Africans 
in Kenya, and I think that it is of the utmost importance 
that the support of all Africans and Asians of all com- 
munities should be enlisted against this terrorist organi- 
sation, on the basis of racial co-operation. I am perturbed 
about this news, if it is true, lest it should convert an 
important African organisation and turn them against 
the Government. 


Will the Minister, before he leaves at the beginning 
of next week for Kenya, consider this point—that if there 
is time I still urge the importance of a quick announce- 
ment of the membership of the Commission so that they 
can proceed. The Governor himself in his broadcast 
said that there are grievances and underlying causes. 
Whilst we join in putting down terrorism, it is very 
important that we should develop our colonial policy 
at the same time. 


Mr. Lyttelton: I am very much in sympathy with what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said. I hope that the 
House will take it as a hope, without a commitment, 
that I will be able to make a further announcement before 
I leave. With regard to the first part of the question, 
it is most necessary to say that the Kenya African Union, 
as such, is not being proscribed. The action is not in 
any sense political; but it is true that Jomo Kenyatta 
has been detained. 


Mr. Griffiths: I am glad to learn that it is not the 
intention to proscribe the Kenya African Union. This 
is a most important organisation of Africans. If the 
leader has been arrested, may I gather that it is not 
because of association with the Union but for some- 
thing else? If so, can that be made clear? 


Mr. Lyttelton: Jomo Kenyatta has been arrested as an 
individual concerned with Mau Mau terrorism, and he 
happens to be leader of the Kenya African Union which 
is not being proscribed. 
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